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1906. 

Spring  Term  began   April  3 

Academy  graduating  exercises   June  16 

Spring  Term  examinations   June  15-16 

Commencement  Day,  Beloit  College  June  20 

*Pall  Term   (fourteen  weieks)   begins    i September  12 

Winter  Vacation  (two  weeks)  begins  December  19 

1907. 

Winter  term   (twelve  weeks)   begins   January  2 

Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges January  31 

Spring  Vacation  (ten  days)  begins  March  22 

Spring  Term  (eleven  weeks)  begins  April  2 


*Note  the  date. 


The  Purpose. 

The  Academy  prepares  young  men  for  college,  technical 
schools  and  business  life.  It  believes  that  no  young  man  will 
have  any  wiser  thought,  larger  life,  readier  hand  than  he  who 
goes  to  his  work  with  a  college  training,  and  it  sees  in  the  present 
haste  of  boys  to  become  wage-earners  a  greater  opportunity 
than  in  the  past  for  those  who  have  the  faith  and  patience  to 
prepare  for  a  larger  service.  The  Academy  desires  to  help  in 
every  way  possible  those  who  seek  to  enter  the  professions,  or 
our  enlarging  industrial  and  business  service,  with  the  equip- 
ment of  a  trained  mind. 

Its  Three  Aims. 
Thorough   Preparation. 

The  Academy  has  three  aims  in  its  work.  The  first  is  to  make 
this  preparation  thorough.  Its  one-hour  recitation  periods  and 
its  plan  of  three  studies  daily,  instead  of  four,  make  the  work 
strong  and  intensive,  and  enable  it  to  offer  in  a  less  time  the 
full  work  of  four-year  secondary  schools  which  offer  four  studies 
at  a  time  with  shorter  recitation  periods. 

Greater  thoroughness  also  comes  from  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  young  men  are  away  from  home,  and  it  is  their  one  business 
to  study.    They  set  the  standard  of  work  for  all. 

The  leadership  and  comradeship  of  so  many  young  men  all  in 
the  same  work  add  much  also  to  every  student's  power  of  ac- 
complishmient.  A  genuine  esprit  de  corps  helps  everyone  to  do 
his  best. 

Nor  does  the  Academy  forget  that  a  young  man's  thoroughness 
of  work  depends  largely  upon  the  leadership  of  strong,  earnest 
teachers  whose  best  help  is  their  comradeship  in  his  effort  to 
find  himself. 

In  the  Shortest  Time. 

A  siecond  aim  is  to  give  this  preparation  in  the  shortest  time. 
Many  do  not  decide  to  go  to  college,  or  to  study,  until  they 
have  been  out  of  school  somie  tim«,  and  the  years  press  on  for 
them.     Others  feel  the  pressure  of  the  increasing  years  of  pro- 


Sessional  training  after  college.  These  conditions  have  led  to  an 
effort  among  some  educators  so  to  combine  college  and  profes- 
sional studies  that  a  saving  of  two  years  may  be  made.  For  most 
young  men,  it  is  far  better  to  save  one  of  the  two  years  out  of 
the  four  years'  course  for  college.  This  can  be  done  in  an 
academy  where  the  intensive  methods  of  work  and  the  less  rigid 
divisions  into  classes  enable  the  good  student  to  make  his  en- 
trance to  college  in  three  years  instead  of  four.  The  mature  or 
the  bright  young  man  is  willing  to  work  hard  if  he  can  save  time. 
The  Academy  is  especially  for  such. 

How  the  work  is  done,  and  the  time  is  saved,  can  be  seen  by 
a  study  of  the  introduction  to  the  Courses  of  Study  which  follows 

Under  the  Best  Conditions  for  Character. 

A  third  aim  of  the  Academy  is  to  give  its  work  under  the  best 
conditions  for  strong,  manly  character.  The  added  responsibility 
and  partial  freedom  of  the  student  life  make  the  Academy  a 
wise  transition  for  a  boy  from  home  to  college,  or  to  his  work  in 
the  world.  There  is  no  other  way  like  it.  What  a  boy  becomes 
in  the  Academy  he  is  most  likely  to  be  in  college  and  in  life. 

The  comradeship  of  young  men  of  high  purpose  is  most  help- 
ful to  a  boy.  The  opinion  of  his  fellows  binds  him  and  tethers 
him  as  no  other  chords  can.  The  freedom  from  social  diversions 
of  mixed  schools  gives  him  purpose.  The  atmosphere  of  daily 
chapel,  of  earnest  teachers,  of  the  ideals  of  the  Divine  Word, 
help  him  to  feel  that  service  is  the  true  end  of  life. 

The  Academy  believes  that  character  and  scholarships  are  the 
open  door  for  a  young  man  to  a  worthy  place  in  the  work  of 
the  world.  Its  friends  know  whether  it  puts  that  stamp  upon 
its  pupils.  The  three  last  Beloit  winners  of  the  great  Inter-state 
Oratorical  Contests  were  Academy  graduates. 

For  a  Year's  Study. 

Every  young  man  who  is  not  going  to  college  should  have  one 
or  two  years'  study  away  from  home,  if  possible.  It  makes  the 
world  larger  for  him,  he  measures  himself  up  with  others,  he 
finds  in  his  fellows  the  types  of  men  he  will  have  to  deal  with. 
In  a  strong  school  he  learns  to  think. 


The  Academy  is  tho  place  abor©  all  others  for  on«  or  two  ye*r» 
of  study.  It  is  a  new  life  for  a  young  man.  He  is  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  study  and  good  fellowship.  At  Beloit,  he  is  in 
touch  with  the  college  life,  shares  in  its  sports,  and  enthusi- 
asms, and  ideals,  makes  its  men  his  friends,  wherever  he  is 
afterwards. 

Nor  is  he  bound  by  any  rigid  course  of  study.  He  can  select 
out  of  different  years  the  studies  he  most  needs.  There  ought  to 
be  fifty  young  men  entering  the  Academy  next  September  who 
can  plan  for  only  one  year  of  study. 


The  Courses  of  Study. 


The  Academy  has  two  courses  of  study,  which  prepare  for  col- 
lege: the  Classical  and  the  Scientific.  These  courses  are  identi- 
cal up  to  the  second  term  of  the  Middle  year.  At  this  time  the 
pupil  elects  his  course. 

A  comparison  of  the  daily  three-study  plan  with  the  usual  four 
will  show  the  value  of  the  Academy  courses.  A  year's  work  of 
^thirty-eight  weeks  in  a  four-years'  course,  with  four  daily  studies 
ahd  %-hour  recitation  periods  four  times  a  week,  gives  in 
Latin  or  English,  for  example,  38x4x% — 114  hours  of  recitation 
work;  if  five  times  a  week,  143  hours  of  work.  Two  terms  of 
twelve  weeks,  of  the  same  work  in  the  Academy,  give 
24x5x1 — 120  hours  of  work.  In  addition,  as  the  Academy  stu- 
dent gives  all  of  his  study  to  three  studies  instead  of  four,  each 
recitation  hour  includes  1-3  more  work  ,or  160  hours  for  two 
term's  work.  Academy  students  average  from  1%  to  2  hours' 
study  in  the  preparation  of  each  of  their  three  lessons. 

For  years,  in  comparing  its  work  with  the  four-study  schools 
the  Academy  has  found  that  it  has  covered  in  one  term  a 
semester's  work  in  such  schools,  and  thus  it  credits  their  work. 
At  this  time  the  Academy  has  students  with  an  honorable  rec- 
ord in  Beloit,  Boston  School  of  Technology,  Illinois,  Minnesota, 
Northwestern  and  Wisconsin  Universities.  Its  certificates  are 
accepted  by  every  college  or  university  in  the  United  States 
that  admits  by  certificate. 
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Courses  of  Study. 


Preliminary  Studies. 

Fall  Term— Latin  (K.  and  J.),  Lessons  5.  Beginning  Latin  and 
doing  double  work.)  Physical  Geography,  (B),  5. 
Roman  History,  5.     Eng.  Grammar,  5. 

Winter  Term  Latin  (K.),  Lessons,  5.  Beginning  Latin.  Physi- 
cal Geography,   (A.), 

Spring   Term — Latin    (J.),   Lessons,   5. 

American  History  19th  Century,  4. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 
Fall  Term. 
Algebra   (C.),  5. 
English    (F.),  Rhetoric,  5. 
Latin   (I.),  Caesar  and  Composition,  5. 
Reading:     Life  of  Washington,  Scudder. 

Winter  Term 
Algebra    (B.),   4. 
English  (E.),  5. 

Latin   (H.),  Caesar  and  Composition,  5. 
Examination:     Modern  Geography. 

Spring  Term. 
Algebra   (A.),   B. 
Grecian  History,  5. 

Latin   (G.),  Cicero  and  Composition,  5. 
Reading:     Coal  and  Coal  Mines,  Green. 

MIDDLE  YEAR. 
Fall  Term. 
English  (D.),  Rhetoric,  5. 
Latin  (F.),  Cicero  and  Composition,  5. 
Geometry  (C),  5. 
Reading:   Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  Hughes. 


CLASSICAL. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


Winter  Term. 
Greek  (E.  and  F.),  Lessons,  5. 
Latin  (E.),  Gicero  5,  y2  term. 
Geometry  (B.),  5. 


Winter  Term. 
German   (E.),  5. 
Chemistry,  5. 
Geometry  (B.),  5. 


Reading:   Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome,  Guerber. 


Spring   Term. 
English   (C.),  5. 
Latin   (D.),  Aeneid,  5. 
Greek  (D.),  Anabasis  and  Composition,  5. 


Spring   Term. 

English   (C),  5,  or 
Latin   (D.),  Aeneid,  5. 
German  (D.),  5. 
Biology  (B.),  5. 


Reading:    Lorna  Doone,  Blackmore. 


SENIOR   YEAR. 
Fall  Term. 

Latin  (C),  Aeneid,  5. 

Greek  (C),  Anabasis  and  Composition,  5. 

Solid  Geometry  (A.),  5. 

Reading:    English   History,  Guest. 

Winter  Term. 

English   (B.),  5,  oir 

Latin   (B.),  Eclogues  and 

Mianilian  Law  (A.),  5. 

Greek  (B.),  Anabasis  and  Composition, 

Physios   (B.),  5. 


Fall  Term. 
Biology  (A.),  5. 
Solid  Geometry  (A)  5 
German  (C),  5. 


Winter  Term. 
English    (B.),  5. 
German  (B.),  5,  % 
Algebra  (A.),  5,  % 

Physics  (B.),  5. 


Reading:     History  of  Germany,  Parmelee. 


Spring  Term. 

English   (A.),  5,  or 
Latin   (D.),  Aeneid,  5. 
Physics   (A.),  5. 
German  (A.),  5. 
Reading:  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  Hawthorne. 
Declamations,  essays  and  Bible  study  throughout  the  courses. 


Spring  Term. 
English  (A.),  5. 
Greek  (A.),  Iliad,  5. 
Physics  (A.),  5. 
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Text-Book:s 

West's  Latin  Grammar,  Comstock's  Latin  Lessons,  Westcott's 
Caesar,  Tunstall's  or  Forbes'  Cicieiro,  Comstock's  Virgil;  Hadley 
and  Allen's  Greek  Grammar,  Pearson's  Greek  Lessons,  Keep's 
Iliad;  Spanhocfd's  German  Lessons  and  Joynes-Meissner's  Ger- 
man Grammars;  Wells'  Algebra,  Wells'  Geometry;  West's  His- 
tory of  Greece,  Meyer's  Rome — Its  Rise  and  Fall;  Longman's 
English  Grammar;  Gilbert  &  Brigham's  Physical  Geography; 
Stevens'  Elements  of  Botany,  Williams'  Elements  of  Chemistry, 
Carhart  &  Chute's  Physics. 

Work  and  Methods. 

The  unit  of  work  in  the  Academy  is  one  hundred  twenty  reci- 
tation hours  with  three  parallel  studies.  This  unit  represents 
one  hundred  sixty  hours'  work  in  a  four-study  course.  Any  frac- 
tion of  one  hundred  twenty  hours  less  than  sixty  is  not  reck- 
oned as  making  part  of  a  unit. 

Laboratory  studies  are  so  arranged  as  to  have  two  hour 
periods. 

LATIN. 

The  aims  in  this  study  are  three:  discipline  through  the  mas- 
tery of  its  forms  and  structure,  the  comparative  study  of  the 
English  and  Latin  languages  for  the  better  understanding  of  the 
first,  and  facility  of  expression  in  clear,  idiomatic  English  by 
means   of  translation   from   the  Latin. 

Latin  K  and  J — 120  hours.  Comstock's  First  Latin  Book  is 
completed.  A  mastery  of  the  forms  and  easier  principles  of 
construction  is  secured  by  a  series  of  written  tests  upon  the 
essentials.  No  student  is  advanced  until  these  first  elements 
are  thoroughly  mastered. 

Latin  I  and  H — 120  hours.  Books  I,  II  and  IV  of  Caesar's  Gallic 
War  are  read,  Westcott's  edition.  Emphasis  is  put  upon  three 
things:  ability  to  transfer  Caesar's  thought  from  Latin  to  the 
English  idiom,  the  mastery  of  noun  forms  and  construction,  and 
an  acquaintance  with  the  author  and  with  the  Roman  soldier. 
A  written  translation  of  one  book  is  required. 
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One  hour  a  week  is  given  to  Latin  Composition. 

Latin  G,  F  and  E — 150  hours.  Cicero's  four  orations  against 
Catiline,  and  the  Poet  Archias  are  read.  The  etymology  and 
syntax  of  the  Latin  verb,  the  structure  of  the  Latin  sentence, 
and  the  times  of  Cicero  are  the  objects  of  special  study. 

The  study  of  Latin  Composition  is  continued. 

Those  pursuing  the  scientific  course  will  take  only  Latin  G 
and  F. 

Latin  D  and  C — 120  hours.  Six  books  of  Virgil's  Aeneid  are 
read  with  considerable  written  translation.  Latin  prosody, 
mythology  and  themes  on  subjects  suggested  by  the  text  are 
the  points  emphasized. 

Latin  B  and  A— 60  hours.  Virgil's  Eclogues  and  Cicero's  Man- 
ilian  Law.  The  Eclogues  are  studied  as  examples  of  literary, 
poetical  form  with  exercises  in  metrical  translation.  The 
MJanilian  Law  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  literary  form  of 
the  oration  and  a  careful  analysis  if  it  as  such  is  required. 
ENGLISH. 

English  F  and  E — 120  hours.  A  study  of  the  equivalent  con- 
structions of  the  English  sentence.  The  writing  of  simpla 
themes,  in  which  special  attention  is  paid  to  unity,  clearness 
and  variety  in  the  individual  sentences.  A  study  of  Stevenson's 
Treasure  Island;  Ivanhoe;  Lady  of  the  Lake;  Longfellow's 
poems;    (or  equivalent  texts.) 

English  D  and  C — 120  hours.  Rhetoric;  elementary  princi- 
ples of  the.  forms  of  composition.  Such  a  text  book  as  Compo- 
sition-Rhetoric, Scott  and  Denny  is  thoroughly  mastered,  and  a 
series  of  themes  is  written  to  illustrate  the  principles  learned. 
Especial  attention  is  paid  to  the  writing  of  paragraphs,  and  the 
construction  of  outlines.  Later,  a  series  of  somewhat  longer 
themes  is  written,  chiefly  narrative  and  expository  types,  on  sub- 
jects from  the  pupil's  own  experience.  The  texts  studied  are: 
Burke's  Conciliation  of  America,  the  subject  of  every  paragraph 
is  determined  and  a  careful  outline  of  the  whole  made  by  the 
pupil;  Selected  Short  Stories  of  Irving,  Hawthorne,  Poe, 
Doyle,  Kipling;  written  reports  are  made  on  various  point*  in- 
volved in  the  study  of  these  narratives  and  sketches;  Introduc- 
tion to  American  Literature,  Broader  Matthews. 
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English  B  and  A — 120  hours.  Study  of  literary  types,  accom- 
panied by  practice  in  tine  writing  of  longer  themes.  The  Tale  of 
Two  Cities,  or  Silas  Mariner  is  analyzed  with  some  care.  Macau- 
ley's  Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison,  Milton's  Minor  Poems,  The 
Princess  or  a  group  of  Tennyson's  shorter  poems,  Macbeth  and 
Merchant  of  Venice  are  studied  in  class.  At  least  six  novels 
are  read  outside  of  class.  The  theme  writing  occupies  one-third 
to  one-fourth  the  time. 

Besides  ithe  regular  courses,  the  following  drill  in  English  is 
required  of  every  student  each  year:  the  writing  of  three  es- 
says, the  drill  on  three  declamations,  and  the  reading  of  three 
prescribed  books.  Eight  books  which  are  significant  as  literature 
are  covered  in  this  way. 

All  written  work  of  the  pupil,  including  examinations,  is  sub- 
jected to  criticism,  and  serious  defects  in  »uch  writing  are  con- 
sidered cause  for  remanding  the  pupil  to  elementary  English 
courses. 

In  the  composition  work  of  the  Academy,  the  aim  is  to  teach 
the  pupil  to  construct  good  outlines  on  familiar  subjects,  to 
write,  clear,  unified  paragraphs  and  sentences,  and  to  use  words 
accurately.     He  is  not  asked  to  write  literature. 

GERMAN. 

German  E  and  D — 120  hours.  Elementary  grammar  and  syn- 
tax with  simple  composition,  dirill  in  pronouncing  and  under- 
standing German.  Reading  with  study  of  idioms  and  construc- 
tions of  the  following  texts:  L'Arrabiata,  Heyse;  Immensee, 
Storm. 

German  C,  B  and  A — 150  hours.  Reading  of  the  following 
texts  or  their  equivalent:  Fluch  der  Schoenheit,  Riehl;  Hoeher 
Als  die  Kirche,  Von  Hillern;  Harzreise,  Heine;  Peter  Schlemihl, 
Chamisso;  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  Schiller;  Lied  von  der  Gloeke, 
Schiller;  Deutsche  Lyrik,  Buchheim,  150  pages.  Syntax  of  the 
Subjunctive  and  the  Auxiliaries.  Written  work:  summaries  of 
chapters  read,  and  transcriptions  from  memory. 

During  the  latter  part  of  German  C,  Part  I  of  Harris'  German 
Composition,  or  its  equivalent,  is  written.  This  is  followed  by 
the  writing  of  parts  II  and  III  (30pp.)  of  Harris'  German  Com- 
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position,  or  an  equivalent.     A  study  of  German  word-order  and 
the  use  of  prepositions  accompany  the  composition  work. 

GREEK. 

The  study  of  this  language  has  a  disciplinary  value  in  the 
power  it  gives  to  grasp  its  details  and  the  theory  of  its  forms, 
and  in  its  perfection  as  a  means  of  expressing  thought.  This 
makes  it  the  best  kind  of  training  for  professional  and  business 
life.  While  not  every  young  man  should  study  Greek,  for  him 
who  cam  do  so  with  success,  the  best  of  power  and  of  culture 
are  within  his  reach  by  means  of  it. 

Greek  F,  E,  D — 150  hours.  A  thorough  grounding  in  the  forms 
of  the  language  is  secured  by  written  and  oral  work.  The  first 
five  chapters  of  Bk.  I  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis  are  read. 

Greek  C  and  B — 120  hours.  Four  books  of  the  Anabasis  and 
Jones'  Greek  Composition  are  completed. 

Greek  A — 60  hours.  Books  I  and  II  of  Homer's  Iliad  are  read 
and;  a  careful  study  of  the  Epic  forms  and  of  Homeric  thought 
is  made. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic.  Those  whose  education  in  this  branch  is  in- 
adequate are  admitted  to  the  Arithmetic  classes  of  the  Business 
Department. 

Algebra,  C,  B  and  A — 156  hours.  Elementary  Algebra,  Includ- 
ing the  subjects  of  radical  and  quadratic  equations. 

Geometry,  C  and  B — 120  hours.  Plane  Geometry  completed. 
The  aim  is  to  develop  thinking  and  originality,  and  to  train 
in  clear  and  accurate  expression.  Written  solutions  of  the 
numerous  exercises   are  required. 

Geometry  A— 60  hours.  Solid  Geometry,  including  the  cylin- 
der, cone  and  sphere. 

Algebra  A— 30  hours.  Review  of  fractions,  theory  of  expon- 
ents, radicals  and  quadratics,  simultaneous  quadratic  equations, 
and  equations  solved  like  quadratics. 

SCIENCE. 

Physical  Geography — 120  hours.  In  the  first  half  of  the  course 
the  main  subjects  are:  weathering,  wind-work  and  glaciers; 
action   of    rivers;    "life-history"    of   plains,    plateaus,    mountains 
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and  volcanoes;  relief  and  drainage,  studied  with  the  aid  of 
government  maps;  field  work  in  the  valleys  and  quarries  of  the 
vicinity.  The  remainder  of  the  course  includes  the  earth  as  a 
.planet;  the  seasons;  winds,  storms  and  climate;  meteorological 
observations  and  local  weather  forecasts  by  the  class. 

Chemistry — 60  hours.  The  properties  of  the  more  common  ele- 
ments and  their  compounds  are  studied.  Importance  is  at- 
tached to  the  writing  of  equations  and  the  solution  of  problems. 
Laboratory  periods  two  hours  in  length  take  the  place  of  about 
one-half  of  the  recitation  'hours."  The  object  of  the  experi- 
mental work  is  to  train  in  chemical  manipulation  and  to  de- 
velop the  power  of  observation.  The  equipment  of  the  labora- 
tory is  complete,  including  gas  and  water  connections.  Each 
pair  of  students  is  supplied  with  a  set  of  apparatus  and  the 
necessary  reagents,  j.we  fee  is  $2.50,  but  if  breakage  is  not  ex- 
cessive $1  is  refunded. 

Botany  and  Zoology — 120  hours.  Either  Botany  or  Zoology  will 
be  offered  as  may  seem  best  when  the  class  is  formed. 

In  Botany,  representative  forms  from  each  group  in  the  whole 
plant  kingdom  are  studied  in  the  laboratory.  After  such  a 
general  view  of  the  forms,  the  physiology  and  minute  anatomy 
of  flowering  plants  receive  attention.  Some  work  may  be  done 
on  the  distribution  and  classification  of  plants.  Such  a  text  as 
Steven's  Introduction  to  Botany  is  used  in  the  classroom  and 
laboratory. 

In  Zoology,  the  elementary  processes  of  life  are  studied,  and 
the  chief  characteristics  of  typical  species  from  each  main  group 
are  discussed.  Laboratory  work  with  accurate  note-taking  and 
drawing  constitutes  an  important  part  of  the  work.  The  text 
in  use  at  present  is  Jordan  and  Kellogg's  Animal  Life. 

The  laboratory  periods  are  two  hours  in  length  and  at  least 
one-half  of  the  work  of  either  course  is  done  in  the  laboratory. 

In  both  Botany  and  Zoology  the  text  books  are  supplemented 
by  an  extensive  use  of  the  reference  library,  which  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  work  as  outlined. 

A  first-class  electric  lantern  with  microscope  attachment  is 
conveniently  placed  in  the  recitation  room  and  is  used  in  con- 
nection with  all  the  science  work. 
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Physics,  B  and  A — 120  hours.  During  the  first  part  of  the 
course,  which  consists  largely  of  Mechanics,  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  mathematical  aspect  of  the  subject.  Laboratory  exer- 
cises two  hours  in  length  take  the  place  of  one-fourth  of  the 
recitations.  The  principal  topics  are  motion;  general  properties 
of  matter;  hydrostatics  and  pneumatics;  waves  treated  rigorous- 
ly in  preparation  for  the  subjects  which  follow:  sound;  electric- 
ity and  magnetism;    light. 

A  laboratory  fee  of  $1  is  charged  for  each  half  of  this  course 

HISTORY. 

Roman,  Grecian  and  U.  S.  History — 180  hours.  In  the  Ancient 
History  the  aim  is  to  give  an  acquaintance  with  the  geography, 
men  and  events  of  the  Roman  and  the  Greek  people  for  a  beter 
understanding  of  the  classical  authors  read  later  in  the  course. 

The  work  in  the  United  States  hisory  seeks  to  give  a  broader 
view  than  previous  study  of  the  forces  and  causes  at  work  in 
our  national  life  since  the  war  of  1812. 

Guest's  English  History  is  read  in  the  Senior  year  and  a  series 
of  examinations  accompany  the  reading. 


Bible  Study. 


One  hour  each  Monday  morning  is  given  to  Bible  study.  Some 
portion  of  the  Bible  is  selected  for  study  each  term.  On  parts 
of  this,  week  by  week,  questions  are  carefully  prepared  by  the 
instructors  and  given  to  the  classes,  to  be  answered  in  writing 
at  the  next  exercise.  During  the  last  half  hour  of  the  exercise  a 
discussion  of  the  answers  prepared  gives  each  student  the  bene- 
fit, under  the  guidance  of  an  instructor,  of  the  study  and  opin- 
ions of  others.  This  year  the  study  has  been  upon  the  life  of 
David. 


The  Library. 


A  reference  library  occupies  a  convenient  room  on  the  main 
floor  and  is  fitted  up  with  encyclopedias,  dictionaries  and  such 
reference  books  in  history,  the  classics,  science  and   literature 
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as  bear  directly  on  the  work  of  the  student.  For  further  refer- 
ence or  for  reading  the  student  has  access  to  the  College  Li- 
brary, which  now  contains  thirty-two  thousand  volumes. 

Music. 

The  instructor  in  Music  in  the  College  conducts  classes  in  sing- 
ing during  a  part  of  each  school  year.  The  members  of  these 
classes  are  taught  to  read  music  at  sight  and  to  use  their  voices 
correctly.  The  Tonic  Sol  Fa  method  is  used  in  drill  work,  and 
the  principles  thus  acquired  are  applied  to  staff  notation.  These 
classes  are  open  to  both  College  and  Academy  men,  and  without 
extra  charge.  Other  choice  opportunities  are  offered  students 
for  the  study  and  hearing  of  music  by  the  Chapel  Choir,  the 
Glee  Club  and  other  musical  organizations  of  the  College. 

"Junta" 

On  the  second  floor  of  Scoville  Hall  a  fine,  large  room  has  been 
fitted  up  for  the  "Junta,"  the  volunteer  literary  society  of  the 
Academy.  It  is  entirely  under  the  management  of  the  students, 
and  gives  valuable  practice  in  extemporaneous  speaking  and 
parliamentary  usage.  All  members  of  the  Academy  are  eligible 
to  membership.     Its  present  membership  numbers  about  forty. 

The  "Junta"  also  publishes  each  fortnight  The  Climax,  a  paper 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Academy. 

Athletic. 

The  athletic  interests  of  the  Academy  are  centered  in  gymna- 
sium work  during  the  winter  and  in  field  sports,  during  the  fall 
and  spring.  The  new  gymnasium  110x53  feet  has  a  ball  cage, 
a  running  track,  also  physical  apparatus,  lockers,  shower  baths 
and  a  reading  room.  The  several  baseball  and  football  teams 
are  under  training  during  the  winter  term.  The  Keep  Athletic 
Field,  where  the  outdoor  sports  and  the  games  of  the  fall  and 
spring  are  held,  is  situated  a  half  mile  east  of  the  College 
campus.    There  is  an  Academy  Athletic  Association  which  main- 
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tains  Baseball,  Basketball,  Football  and  Track  Teame  and  ar- 
ranges games  and  track  meets  with  High  Schools  and  Academies 
in  the  vicinity. 

The  College  Library,  College  collections,  museum,  gymnasium, 
musical  and  religious  organizations  are  as  free  to  Academy 
students  as  to  members  of  the  College. 

Prizes. 

Two  prizes,  one  of  $10.00  and  one  of  $5.00,  are  offered  each 
year  for  excellence  in  declamation,  by  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Middlebrook 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  contest  is  held  in  the  winter  term  and 
is  open  to  the  members  of  the  Senior  and  Middle  classes  who 
have  done  the  best  declamation  work  in  the  Pall  term.  The 
prizes  for  the  year  1906  were  awarded  Frederick  H.  Sump,  En- 
deavor, Marvin  R.  Brandt,  Garnavillo,  Iowa,  and  Harold  H.  Kil- 
bourn,  Beloit. 

Two  prizes  in  English,  one  of  $10.00  and  one  of  $5.00  are  of- 
fered; for  the  two  best  written  orations  presented  by  the  Senior 
class  of  each  year.  These  are  offered  by  Mr.  Ralph  Otis1  of 
Chicago,  111.  The  prizes  for  the  year  1905  were  taken  by  John 
Voight,  Spring  Valley,  Harold  W.  Neeves,  Beloit. 

Two  prizes  in  debate,  one  of  $10.00  and  another  of  $5.00  have 
also  been  offered  by  Mr.  Otis  to  the  members  of  "Junta"  Lit- 
erary Society.  This  debate  takes  place  in  the  Fall  term.  The 
prizes  for  the  year  1905  were  given  to  Samuel  Ransom,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  and  Paul  W.   Boutwell,   Beloit. 

Location. 

Beloit,  a  city  of  13,000  inhabitants,  is  on  the  state  line,  ninety 
miles  northwest  of  Chicago.  Its  people  are  largely  of  New  Eng- 
land origin.  The  Academy,  College  buildings  and  homes  about 
them  are  situated  on  an  angle  of  the  bluff  some  forty  feet  high 
lying  between  iRoek  River  and  Turtle  Creek.  Its  drainage, 
water  and  record  for  health  are  excellent.  The  river  afford* 
many  beautiful  views  and  boating  and  skating  in  season. 

The  surrounding  region  offers  abundant  attractions  for  pede®- 
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trian   and   bicycle   excursions,   either   in   quest  of  material   for 
scientific  study  or  for  exercise  and  recreation. 

Beloit  is  reached  by  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  by  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  and  by  the  Rockford  and  Janesville 
Interurban  Railways. 

Examinations  and  Reports. 

At  the  close  of  each  term  examinations  are  held  in  all  studies. 
To  finish  a  Junior,  Middle  or  Senior  study  the  examination  mark 
must  not  fall  below  fifty-five,  nor  the  term  average  below  sixty- 
six.  In  all  other  studies  a  term  average  of  sixty-six  passes  the 
student.  The  term  averages  are  made  by  combining  the  record 
of  the  daily  work  with  the  examination  mark. 

Special  written  review  exercises1  are  given  from  time  to  time 
in  each  study,  and  have  proved  very  useful  in  showing  the  stu- 
dent his  deficiencies  before  it  is  too  late  to  remedy  them. 

At  the  end  of  each  term  reports  are  mailed  to  the  student's 
parents  or  guardian.  These  give  the  examination  marks,  term 
averages,  number  of  absences  and  deportment  for  the  term. 

All  who  complete,  either  the  Classical  or  Scientific  Courses, 
and  whose  character  and  conduct  are  approved,  will  receive  cer- 
tificates of  graduation. 

Government  and  Regulations. 

The  discipline  of  the  Academy  aims  to  develop,  under  watch- 
ful oversight,  the  personal  responsibility  and  moral  character  of 
the  pupil.  It  especially  seeks  that  personal  acquaintance  and 
helpfulness  which  is  the  best  part  of  any  student's  education. 
No  one  whose  example  or  influence  is  injurious  or  who  fails  to 
show  a  spirit  of  work  is  permitted  to  remain. 

The  use  of  cigarettes  is  forbidden  and  the  habitual  use  of  to- 
bacco may  bring  notice  at  the  end  of  any  term  that  the  student 
is  not  to  reurn. 

Attendance  upon  the  morning  services  of  the  church  chosen 
by  parent  or  pupil,  and  upon  vesper  and  chapel  service  at  the 
College  Chapel  is  required. 
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The  Academy  is  conducted  on  the  principle  of  entire  frankness 
with  pupils  and  with  parents,  and  nothing  is  so  serious  or  so 
likely  to  cause  a  pupil's  separation  from  the  Academy  as  hi* 
failure  in  this  respect. 

Terms  and  Methods  of  Admission. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  be  well  prepared  in  Descriptive 
Geography,  the  elements  of  English  Grammar,  and  Arithmetic  to 
Percentage. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  Academy  who  is  under  16 
years  of  age,  unless  placed  in  the  special  care  of  some  resident 
of  Beloit. 

Students  may  enter  the  Course  at  any  point  for  which  they 
are  found  to  be  qualified.  Pupils  may  take  select  studies  for  a 
time  with  the  consent  of  the  Principal. 

At  the  pupil's  first  entrance  to  the  Academy  a  list  of  his  pre- 
vious studies  is  taken  and  his  classification  for  the  term  is  deter- 
mined by  the  standings  presented  in  studies  previously  taken 
and  by  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  quality  of  his  work  in  Language, 
Mathematics  and  Geography,  by  the  several  teachers  in  those 
branches.  Experience  has  proved  that  few  thus  classified  need 
to  be  changed,  but  changes  are  made  at  any  time  in  the  term 
when  necessary. 

New  students  should  be  present  on  Wednesday  morning  and 
others  Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  opening  of  each  term. 

Students  are  urged  to  enter  in  the  spring  rather  than  to  wait 
for  the  fall  term.  By  so  doing  they  have  more  personal  help, 
may  take  needed  reviews  of  back  studies,  get  a  better  start  for 
next  year's  work,  and  will  often  save  a  whole  year.  Many  im- 
portant studies  begin  in  the  spring.  Opportunities  for  self-help 
are  much  better  and  expenses  are  less  in  the  spring  term  than 
in  any  other  of  the  year. 

Accredited  Schools. 

The  teachers  of  the  Academy  endeavor  to  visit  the  smaller 
High  schools  within  reach  of  Beloit  and  their  work  is  accepted 
on  certificate,  so  far  as  it  is  found  to  be  satisfactory.     In  this 
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way  the  graduates  of  schools  whose  courses  are  not 
long  enough  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  be 
accredited  for  admission  to  College  are  accredited  for  the  Senior 
year  or  the  Middle  year  of  the  Academy.  Students  coming 
from  accredited  schools  are  received  without  examination,  and 
the  work  done  in  such  schools  is  entered  on  the  books  of  the 
Beloit  Academy  on  probation. 

The  following  schools  hare  been  accredited: 

TO  THE   SENIOR   YEAR. 

AH  schools  accredited  for  admission  to  Beloit  College. 

Oregon,  Wis.,  F.  C.  Gould,  Principal. 

Walworth,  Wis.,  James  R.  Hart,  Principal. 

Byron,  EH.,  A.  R.  Mlze,  Principal. 

Cherry  Valley,  111.,  J.  B.  Jamison,  Principal. 

Crystal  Lake,  111.,  M.  A.  Shelton,  Principal. 

Genoa,  111.,  H.  F.   Stout,  Principal. 

Libertyville,  111.,  C.  L.   Shaver,  Principal. 

Pecatonica,  111.,  B.  F.  Kepner,  Principal. 

Richmond,  111.,  J.  G.  Spiker,  Principal. 

Rockton,  111.,  D.  Frank  Faweett,  Principal. 

Shannon,  111.,   O.  A.  Faokler,  Principal. 

Winnebago,  111.,  B.  A.  Streeter,  Principal. 

TO  THE    MIDDLE   YEAR. 

Albany,  Wis.,  William  Whitcomib,  Principal. 
Brooklyn,  Wis.,  F.   B.  Green,   Principal. 
Davis,  111.,  Miss  Laura  E.   Hahn  Principal. 
Hampshire,  111.,  A.  C.  Norton,  Principal. 
Monroe  Center,  111.,  W.  D.  Bowman,  Principal. 

TO  THE  SECOND  TERM  OF  THE  MIDDLE  YEAR. 

Durand,  111.,  C.  B.  Hatchett,  Principal. 
Forreston,  111.,  I.  D.  Phillips,  Principal. 
Kirkland,  111.,  I.  E.  Conover,  Principal. 
McHenry,  111.,  E.  C.  Fisher,  Principal 
Roscoe,   111.,  F.   V.   Clements,   Principal. 
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No  credits  are  accepted  in  the  studies  of  the  last  two  termt 
of  the  courses. 


Expenses. 

Tuition. 

Tuition,  fall  and  winter  terms,  each    ,..$11  00 

Tuition,   spring   term    10  00 

Incidentals,  Library,  Gymnasium,  per  term   3  50 

Total  for  the  year  $42  50 

Tuition  fees  must  be  paid  by  the  end  of  the  first  ten  days  of 
the  term  or  suspension  may  follow. 


Room  and  Board. 

In  Chapin  Hall  are  accommodations  for  68  students.  A  study 
and  bedroom,  suitable  for  two  students,  costs  $2.00  a  week,  and 
a  single  room  $1.00,  including  light  and  heat.  These  rooms  are 
furnished  with  bedstead,  spring  mattresses,  pillows,  bureau, 
with  mirror,  wash-stand  and  furniture,  table,  chairs,  and  window 
shades.  The  occupant  will  provide  himself  with  bedding,  metal 
lamp  and  whatever  more  his  tastes  may  require.  The  hall  has 
hardwood  floors,  bath  rooms,  and  electric  lights  in  halls  and  pub- 
lic rooms.  The  building  has  been  thoroughly  remodeled  and 
decorated  and  furnished  with  steam  heat. 

Those  wishing  to  engage  rooms  in  Chapin  Hall  should  address 
the  Manager  of  Chapin  Hall,  Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis. 

Furnished  rooms  in  private  houses  cost  from  75  cents  a  week 
(with  room-mate)  to  $2.00  a  week  for  each  occupant. 

Table  board  may  be  secured  in  private  houses  at  $3.00  and 
$3.50  a  week,  and  in  Chapin  Hall  board  is  furnished  at  $2.75  a 
week.  This  dining  hall,  which  was  established  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  substantial,  well-cooked  food  at  the  lowest  possible 
price,  Is  managed  under  the  partial  supervision  of  the  College 
authorities,  and  has  a  seating  capacity  of  120.  The  board  bill  in 
Ohapin  Hall  is  to  be  paid  in  advance  every  two  weeks. 
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Expenses  of  the  student  for  the  school  year  may  be  estimated 
from  the  following  table: 

Tuition.                                        Economical.  Liberal. 

Fall    Term    $11  00 

Winter    Term    ■ . .  $11  00 

■Spring    Term     $10  00         $  32  00  $  32  00 

Library  and  Gymnasium  fees  10  50  10  50 

Board 100  00  129  50 

Room,  light,  fuel,  etc 36  00  75  00 

Washing    , 18  00  25  00 

Text-books    8  00  17  00 

$204  50         $289  00 
Many  opportunities  for  partial  self-support  by  work  can   be 
found  in  Beloit,  and  moderate  lack  of  financial  means  need  not 
keep  from  an  education  any  upright,  energetic  and  faithful  young 
man. 

Restaurants,  boarding  clubs,  paper  routes,  the  care 
of  furnaces,  offices,  college  buildings,  churches,  homes,  and 
grounds  call  for  the  services  of  many,  and  a  diligent  and  capa- 
ble young  man  should  not  wait  to  earn  money  for  his  expenses, 
but  with  enough  to  make  a  start  he  should  earn  and  study  to- 
gether.    Many  young  men  make  their  way  every  year  at  Beloit. 
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THE  BUSINESS  DEPARTMENT. 

The  purpose  of  this  department  of  the  Academy  is  to  give  a 
preparation  for  business  life  under  the  helpful  influences  of  the 
College  and  the  Academy,  to  enable  students  in  other  courses  to 
add  more  or  less  business  training,  and  to  open  the  way  to  some 
for  the  further  study  in  the  Academy. 

The  department  is  in  charge  of  W.  H.  Johnson,  L.  L.  B., 
for  several  years  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  flourishing  busi- 
ness colleges  in  the  West.  He  has  such  special  assistants  as 
he  needs  and  the  help  of  other  instructors  of  the  Academy. 

Two  courses  are  offered:  a  Bookkeeping,  and  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting  course.  These  have  two  objects  in  view:  thorough 
preparation  in  the  shortest  possible  time  for  immediate  work,  a 
wider  practical  education  preparing  for  business  management 
and  citizenship. 

Bookkeeping  Course.  Shorthand  Course. 

Fall   Term. 

Book-keeping.  Shorthand. 

Commercial  Arithmetic.  Typewriting. 

English    Grammar.  English  Grammar. 

Commercial   Geography.  Penmanship. 

Rapid  Addition.  Spelling. 
Penmanship. 
Spelling. 

Winter  Term. 

Book-keeping.  Shorthand    and    Dictation. 

Commercial  Arithmetic.  Typewriting. 

Commercial   Law.  Business    Correspondence. 

Civil  Government.  Penmanship. 

Business    Correspondence.  Spelling. 

Rapid  Calculation. 

Penmanship. 

Spelling. 

Spring   Term. 

Book-keeping.  Shorthand  and  Dictation. 

Elements  of   Economics.  Typewriting. 

Business    Practice.  Manifolding. 

Penmanship.  Spelling. 

Spelling. 

Bible  Study  throughout  the  Course. 
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The  outline  of  the  work  done  in  the  various  studies  of  the 
courses  will  show  their  importance. 

Bookkeeping.  This  begins  with  the  study  of  accounts  in  their 
simpler  forms.  Careful  work  upon  the  books  kept  and  the 
business  papers  fix  the  elementary  principles  of  the  subject. 

More  Advanced  Work  then  follows  in  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  special  forms  of  accounting,  including  the  business 
papers  used.  This  prepares  the  student  to  keep  the  books  in 
both  single  and  double  entry  of  any  retail  business  with  one  or 
more  proprietors. 

Corporation  Accounts,  six  column  work,  vouchers  and  special 
forms  used  in  manufacturing,  banking,  etc.,  complete  the  course. 

Commercial  Arithmetic.  Accuracy,  rapidity  and  a  ready  ap- 
plication to  business  transactions  are  the  aims  in  this  funda- 
mental study.  All  pupils  are  given  a  thorough  drill  in  rapid 
calculation,  denominate  numbers,  fractions,  percentage,  profit 
and  loss,  interest,  true  and  bank  discount,  partial  payments,  in- 
surance, exchange  foreign  and  domestic,  taxes,  duties,  life  and 
fire  insurance,  stocks  and  bonds,  equation  of  accounts,  cash 
balances,  partnerships,  settlements,  etc. 

Commercial  Law  takes  up  the  laws  relating  to  contracts,  nego- 
tiable paper,  sales  of  personal  property,  surety  and  guaranty, 
interest,  bailment,  agency,  partnership,  corporations,  insurance, 
real  estate,  etc.  The  work  is  done  by  text  book,  lectures  and  a 
study  of  practical  cases. 

Commercial  Geography  is  a  study  of  the  resources  and  markets 
of  the  various  countries  of  the  world,  of  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion and  lines  of  communication,  and  of  the  results  of  these  con- 
ditions on  the  commerce  of  the  world  to-day. 

Business  Correspondence.  No  part  of  a  business  course  is 
more  important  to-day  than  a  familiarity  with  the  various  kinds 
of  business  letters,  including  their  construction,  arrangement 
of  matter,  expression,  capitalization  and  punctuation.  Its  mas- 
tery requires  continuous  practice,  and  it  becomes  a  strong,  prac- 
tical course  in  language  study. 

Elements  of  Economics.  This  discusses  the  problems  of  pro- 
duction, consumption,  distribution  and  exchange  with  their  re- 


lations  to  capital  and  labor  and  the  practical  conditions  of  busi- 
ness life. 

Civil  Government  comprises  a  careful  study  of  the  machinery 
of  town,  city  and  state  government  with  some  consideration 
of  the  principles  of  the  Constiution  of  the  United  States. 

Business  Penmanship  and  Spelling  are  the  daily  work  of  all 
students  of  the  department. 

Studies  in  other  courses  of  the  Academy  can  be  taken  if 
desired. 

Shorthand  Course. 

Shorthand..  .The  Gregg  Shorthand.  Class  and  personal  in- 
struction in  the  method  with  daily  practice  in  writing  and  read- 
ing notes  from  simple  dictation.  As  the  student  progresses 
more  advanced  dictations  are  given  with  speed  drills  in  writing 
and  reading  notes. 

Typewriting.  A  specialty  is  made  of  Touch  Method,  but 
students  who  prefer  the  Sight  Method  have  equal  opportunities. 
Ample  time  is  given  each  student  at  the  machine.  None  but 
high-grade  standard  machines  are  furnished.  Practice  in  mani- 
folding and  office  work  is  required. 

Business  Correspondence,  Penmanship,  Spelling  and  English 
are  included  in  the  Shorthand  Course  as  well  as  in  the  Business 
Course. 

Attendance  and  Reports. 

The  morning  session  is  from  8:15  to  11:30,  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion from  1  to  4.  The  rooms  are  open  from  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 
for  work  and  consultation.  Students  are  required  to  attend 
these  regular  sessions.  Records  are  carefully  kept  of  the  stu- 
dent's attendance,  progress,  and  general  deportment.  A  state- 
ment is  sent  each  term  or  oftener  if  necessary  to  parents  or 
guardian. 


Young  Women. 


The  business  and  Shorthand  Courses  are  open  to  young 
women,  who  will  be  under  the  personal  care  of  the  head  of  the 
department  and  the  lady  assistant. 
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Graduation. 

From  six  to  nine  months  are  required  to  complete  the  Busi- 
ness or  Shorthand  Courses.  Much  depends  on  the  previous 
training,  ability,  and  application  of  the  student.  Diplomas  are 
given  for  a  small  fee  to  those  who  satisfactorily  complete  the 
Business  or  Shorthand  Courses. 


Cost. 

Bookkeeping  Course,  a  term,  $14.50  and  $13.50 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Course,  a  term,  14.50  and    13.50 

Either  Course  for  a  year,  if  paid  in  advance,     40.00 

Bookkeeping,  Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  a  term,  16.00 
If  paid  in  advance,  a  year,  40.00 

Any  two  studies  of  Bookeeping  Course 

with    Shorthand   and    Typewriting,   a   term,       18.00 
If  paid  in  advance,  a  year  50.00 

All    the   Courses    and   combinations    include    Penmanship   and 

Spelling. 
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^Senior  Class. 

Edwin    Howe    Allen    Beloit 

Charles  Melville  Bacon f. ., Chicago,  111. 

George  Lewis  Bennett   Beloit 

Leon  Leonard  Brown Cherry  Valley,  111. 

Paul  Winslow  Boutwell   Beloit 

Marvin  Rudolph  Brandt  ; Garnavillo,  la. 

Martin  Henry  Bunge    Eitzen,  Minn. 

William    Henry    Chesbrough    Beloit 

Walter  Edwin  Cleophas Newark 

Richard    Robert    Fenska    Rhinelander 

Marvin  Earl  Golding   Wauconda,  111. 

Charles  W.  Grosvenor Cherry  Valley,  111. 

Edward  H.  Howe    Lena,   111. 

Harold    Hastings   Kilbourn    Beloit 

Lloyd  Leslie  Maurer  Beloit 

Roy    Nathan    Meadows Lyons,    Wis. 

Robert  Irving  Riggs    Oahe,  S.  Dak. 

Max  Arthur  Whited   De  Smet,  S.  Dak. 

Middle  Class. 

John  Franklin  Candy .Dakota,  111. 

Fred  Marriott  Cole   Beloit 

Harley  M,.  Collins  iRockton,  111. 

Fred  W.  Cooper  , Rockton,  111. 

Clarence  Gustavus  Cowles   Rockford,  111. 

Edwin  Leo  Coyle Gridley,  III. 

LaVerne  L.  Davis    Earlville,  111. 

Herbert  Frank  Gates Constantinople,  Turkey 


*The  Senior  Class  consists  of  those  who  bavo  not  more  than  two  conditions 
for  entrance  to  Beloit  College, 
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Chester  Culver  Hand Argus,  Ind, 

Roscoe  William  Howard ,. St.  Charles,  111. 

George  D.  Hyde Woodstock,  111. 

Bert  Emil  Johnson    , River  Falls,  Wis. 

Ralph  Emery  Lawrence   Warren,  111. 

Guy  Manley  Shopiere,  Wis. 

Prank  Lee  Markel   Davis,  111. 

Mark  Franklin  Martin ., Caledonia,  111. 

Albert  Stewart  Ralston  Caledonia,  111. 

Samuel  Ransom  »  ., Chicago,  111. 

Hamilton  Nelson  Rose Beloit 

Magnus  Ellas  Runden Chicago 

Stanley  E.   Sayre    Beloit 

John  Ephriam  Tawney Winona,  Minn. 

Judd  D.  Van  Sickle   Durand,  111. 

Frederick  H.  von  der  Sump   Endeavor 

Forrest  Henry  Wainwright    ,. ., Evansvllle 

David    E.    Williams Fox    Lake 

Selwyn  Clark  Woodard   Cherry  Valley,  111. 

Juniors. 

Byron  Van  Dusen  Arnold  Park  Falls 

Eugene  Andrew  Bailey  La  Crosse 

Lester  Ww  Bradley   i. ., Dubuque,  Iowa 

Roy  Robert  Brunette    Green   Bay 

Maurice  Lennon  Buckley Beloit 

Burdette    Chainberiain     Beloit 

James  Henry  Oonklin    -  .Rockton,  111. 

Lyle  R.  Curtiss   Jackson,  Tenn. 

Lafayette   Fritz Garnavillo,    la. 

Edward  C.  Goshert   Chicago,  111. 

Harry  Bartell  Hersey  Conde,  S.  D. 
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Royal   Elmer   Hill    Creston,   111. 

John   Louis   Kelley Beloit 

Rolla   Woods   Mallott    Alma,    111. 

Orson    B.    Merrill Beloit 

Max  E.  Miller  Genoa  Junction 

Max  Morris  Murray  * Monticello 

Harold  McKey  Chicago,  111. 

Walter  Wood  Plumb Milton 

David   C.  Ralston   Caledonia,   111. 

Paul  Lincoln  Robinson  ,.'.i Beloit 

Myron  DeWolf  Savage    La  Crosse 

Clark  E.  Sohurman   Beloit 

William  Burnham  Shepard   Beloit 

John  G.   Steinman    Monticello 

Leland  Eddy  Stevens   Beloit 

Bert  Howard  Tromblee   Genoa  Junction 

Sub-Juniors  and  Specials. 

Benjamin   Alexander 

Edgar    Adamis Jlanesvi'lle 

Howard  E.  Baack Janesville 

Verne  Benjamin Beloit 

Frank  Lloyd  Buckley Beloit 

Charles  E.  Bennett   Beloit 

Howard    J.    Bennett    Beloit 

Mason    H.    Dobson    ,. .  .Beloit 

Hugh  Evans   Beloit 

Clarence  A.   Florey    .  .1 Beloit 

Herbert   Henry   Frey    Beloit 

Roy  Thomas  Hecketsweiler Rockefeller,  111. 

Henry    Huebbe Beloit 

Stennett  C.  Hulburt  Beloit 
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Philip    Jeuck Beloiit 

Lawrence  G.  Johnson    Whitewater 

Lewis  Johnson Clinton 

Jesse  Arthur  Jorstad  Sheridan,  111, 

Sherman  E.  Kent ,.  .Beloit 

William  G.  Knipprath   Argyle,  111. 

Harry  Verne  Kull   Genoa  Junction 

Edgar  M.  Lee   Evansville 

Frank  E.  Lutes Tillsonburg,  Ont. 

Harson  A.  Northrop  Beloit 

Marshall  P.  Northrop   , Beloit 

Roy   Fred   Nye    Shirland,    111. 

Ga,les-  Peppers    Shirland,   111. 

Arthur  B.   Prindle Beloit 

Colin  Ralston   Caledonia,  111. 

teiussell  Smith  Reid L Argyle,  111. 

Lawrence  H.  Riggs   Oahe,  S.  D. 

HaTold   M.   Rosenblatt Beloit 

Wyrnan  Seaverns  Rockton,  111. 

Morton    B.    Shep&rd    Beloit 

Lytle    Sherman Beloit 

William  Barstow  Strong    Beloit 

Asbury  Hodgson  Vale  Beloit 

Hal  Van  Akin South  Bend,  Ind. 

Henry  Paul  Wilke Markesan 

Asa  Williams  Williams  Bay 

John  P.  Yetter,  Jr Steward,  111. 

Willis    Zahm Shirland,    111. 

Business  Department. 

Walter  W.  Adams Clinton 

Jesse  Baker    , Durand,   111, 


Owen  J.  Baker Beloit 

Robert  Banks,  Jr Beloit 

Harry  W.  Bennett Beloit 

Oscar  L.  Best  Durand,  111. 

Stanley  Brown    Rockton,  111. 

Ralph  E.   Buckeridge    Beloit 

Joseph  M.   Cormack   Shirland 

Walter  Cousins Beloit 

Fred  Egery Beloit 

Albert  H.  ^eary Durand,  111. 

Floyd  Graham Harrison,  111. 

Arthur  A.   Greenberg    Beloit 

Lloyd    L.    Hadley    Beloit 

Roy    L.    Hamlin    Beloit 

Burt  Stanley  Hay  ward   Beloit 

Warren  Hull Beloit 

Harry   P.    Lemmerhirt    Beloit 

Elmer  C.   Meier   Garnavillo,  la. 

Frank  L.  McCommons   Beloit 

Leon  W.  Patterson   Brodhead 

Miles  O.  Patterson  Durand,  111. 

Walter  T.  !Rialston    Poplar  Grove,   111. 

John  T.  Ray   Poplar  Grove,  111. 

William  Roth   Beloit 

Robert  G.  Truman   , Rockton,  111. 

Albert    Van    Auker     Beloit 

James  Walsh    Beloit 

Thomas    Ward    Mather 

Walter    Weber    Grand    Rapids 

Arthur   Whitney    i Shirland,    111. 

Lloyd  Wilson   Beloit 

Frank   Winchester    Durand,   111. 


"*    >      --^-«t*. 
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Helmuth   A.   Wirkler    Garnavillo,    la. 

Ralph  J.  Wbod    , Beloit 


Summary. 


Seniors     18 

Middlers    1 27 

Juniors     27 

.Sub-Juniors    and     Specials     42 

Business    Students    36 

Total     150 
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